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and in a considerable number of passages has returned from the conjec- 
tures of previous editors to MS readings. To the "Lydia" he has 
appended the verses contained in Laurent. 33, 31, which, however, have 
a curious rather than a real value, as examples of late mediaeval guess- 
work. 

The somewhat lengthy introductions to the poems include a literary 
analysis; a discussion of the metrical features of each, with statistics as 
to the various verse forms, caesurae, etc.; a section on language and style; 
and a complete collection of literary parallels from late republican and 
Augustan poets, especially from Lucilius, Lucretius, Catullus, and Vergil 
for the " Dirae " and " Lydia," and from Lucretius, Catullus, Vergil, Ovid, 
Propertius, Malius, and the other poems of the Appendix for the "Ciris." 
Most of this material, part of which is original, and part compiled from 
other sources, will be found useful and leads up to the debated question 
of the authorship and date of the poems. In the light of his own studies 
and those of other scholars, his conclusions are briefly as follows: that 
the "Dirae" and "Lydia" are the work of a single author, who is not 
Vergil, and who may from internal evidence be assigned to the " Catullian 
or pre-Vergilian" period; that the author of the "Ciris" cannot be iden- 
tified, but that he was an imitator of Vergil. These conclusions are 
negative and safe. 

In his commentary, which is relatively free from the unnecessary 
erudition with which learned commentaries are often overloaded, he 
confines himself for the most part to the elucidation of the poet's mean- 
ing. Many of the notes, however, strike one as a little elementary for 
the class of readers who would be likely to consult so pretentious a 
critical edition. 

F. W. Shipley 



Sancti Aurelii Augustini De Civitate Dei. Libri xxii. Vol. I, 
Libri i-xiii. Tertium recognovit B. Dombabt. Leipsic: 
Teubner, 1909. M. 5. 

The late Professor Dombart, who in the course of his long career did 
so much to advance the study of St. Augustine, had at the time of his 
death almost completed the first volume of his third edition of the De 
Civitate Dei. This revision was completed and prepared for the press by 
Alfonsus Kalb. 

The praefatio, increased from the five pages of the edition of 1877 to 
twenty-eight, is devoted to a study of the numerous manuscripts of the 
De Civitate Dei, incorporating considerable matter from Hoffmann's 
edition in the Vienna Corpus, especially the description of L and A 
examined by him. In conclusion, on the basis of a study of the read- 
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ings of books i-ii, a stemma is presented showing the probable relation- 
ship of the chief manuscripts. L, A, and P represent one line of tradition; 
C, K, and A, a second, while A 1 seems to have been influenced by the first 
group. This result must naturally be regarded as only tentative, until a 
similiar study is made of the remaining books. May a worthy successor 
be found to continue the difficult task! 

I have noted in all 351 readings where a change has been made from 
the second edition of 1877. A relatively large number of these are found 
either in the chapter-titles, which were probably not written by Augus- 
tine and do not appear in all manuscripts, or in the quotations from the 
Bible, where the likelihood of error is increased by the tendency of the 
scribe to follow the Vulgate or other familiar versions. The problem 
of determining the true text of Augustine's Bible is still very far from 
finding a solution. 

In the body of the work, there is no change that materially affects 
the meaning of the passage. In a large number of instances we have the 
transposition of words inside a natural word-group, and here greater im- 
portance apparently is attached to L A C, or even C alone, than to A. It 
should be added also that often the order of the early editions seemed 
blindly to follow Duebner and is not supported by any good manuscript. 
There are numerous changes in spelling. Urguere is throughout written 
for urgere; dammulae takes the place of damulae; Aesculanum and 
Cluacina (words not cited elsewhere) appear instead of the earlier 
Aescolanum and Cloacina. 

Those for whom the unusual in syntax has special charm will regret 
that in ii. 7. ad erudiendum iustitiam iuventutem has been changed 
to the orthodox ad erudiendam iustitia iuventutem, where Dombart now 
refuses to follow C. In ii. 20. diu noctuque is read, not die noctuque 
as in the earlier editions. Numerals are consistently written in the form 
triginta et novem, not triginta novem as before. Two interesting changes 
are lutor (vi. 10) for the earlier litor (a form otherwise unknown) and 
propolis (vii 26) for populis. In ii. 27, the baffling philosophaster still 
remains, a term of reproach that Augustine would scarcely have applied 
to Cicero. 1 

The references to the scriptural quotations have been increased, and the 
footnotes also supply a considerable number of new sources or parallels, 
both pagan and Christian. The list might have been still further enlarged 
by the use of Dr. Angus' dissertation, The Sources of Augustine's " De 
Civitate Dei." 

Edward A. Bbchtel 

Tulane University 

!See note of Professor Prank {Classical Philology, October, 1909, p. 436). Augus- 
tine's real attitude toward Cicero is illustrated by Confessions vii. 4, and by numerous 
passages in the De Civitate Dei. 



